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BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of Europe. 
By David Jayne Hill, LL.D. Volume I. The Struggle for 
Universal Empire. (New York and London : Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1905. Pp. xxiii, 481.) 

" No general history of European diplomacy ", says Dr. Hill in his 
preface to this first of his six promised volumes, " exists in any lan- 
guage." What he understands, then, by a history of diplomacy is not 
a mere account of the rise and methods of diplomatic intercourse; for 
such we had already in Krauske's careful study on Die Entwickelung 
der standigen Diplomatic and in the chatty little History of Diplomacy 
by " the roving Englishman ", Murray, better known by its alternative 
title of Embassies and Foreign Courts. Nor can it be a history of 
treaties, for such were long ago furnished us by Mably and Koch and 
Schoell and Garden ; nor a history of international law, after the fashion 
of Ward or Wheaton or Walker. Nor can he mean by it, on the 
other hand, so broad a survey of the progress of mankind toward unity 
as that of the Belgian Laurent in the score or so of eloquent volumes 
to which he gave the title of a Histoirc du Droit des Gens et des Rela- 
tions Internationales. " A history of diplomacy ", thinks Dr. Hill, 
" properly includes not only an account of the progress of international 
intercourse, but an exposition of the motives by which it has been in- 
spired and the results which it has accomplished " ; and " an intelligent 
discussion of the subject must include also a consideration of the genesis 
of the entire international system and of its progress through the suc- 
cessive stages of its development." But the international system in his 
thought is that of modern Europe alone. The negotiations and treaties 
of the Greco-Roman world are as foreign to his interest as the letters 
of Tel-el-Amarna. If he devotes an introductory section to " Europe 
under the Roman Empire ", it is only to explain the rise and scope 
of that imperial idea which was to dominate the age that followed. His 
real narrative begins with the third-century alliances between the Em- 
pire and the Germanic barbarians ; and it is these which head his 
appended list of treaties and public acts. To the thousand years stretch- 
ing thence to the fourteenth century the present volume is devoted. 

Now, diplomacy in the middle ages is much like snakes in Ireland; 
and so Dr. Hill would seem to have found it. If the period furnishes 
him material not for a sentence but for a volume, it is doubtless be- 
cause he counts the volume only the vestibule to his great work, as the 
introductory chapter is its door-step. Even though diplomacy were 
already here, international development must await the birth of the 
nations; and, if Dr. Hill discusses here and there a medieval negotia- 
tion, it is with no greater fullness than might be expected from a gen- 
eral historian. To him, as to the general historian, what is central in 
interest is the rise in Christendom of Church and of Empire, the collision 
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of these two rival world-powers, and the birth from their decay of the 
modern states. Nor is it, by any means, only the external relations of 
these powers that absorb his attention. Their internal organization, 
their dynastic changes, their social development, come in for scarcely 
less generous treatment. In truth, were there canceled but the half- 
dozen pages which deal with the beginnings of the organized diplomacy 
of the Venetians, it would be a clever critic who, reading side by side 
with Dr. Hill's volume some good general history — say, the parallel 
pages of the Weltgeschichte of Ranke — could guess which is the history 
of diplomacy and which the history of the world. 

But, if this introductory act of Dr. Hill's great drama is a trifle sug- 
gestive of Hamlet without the prince, it is at least a clear, a cogent, 
and an eloquent introduction. He writes not only with terseness and 
force, but with a rare distinction, redolent always of an unusual breadth 
of thought, of culture, and of experience. His attitude is eminently 
judicial, and there are no lapses from the even ripeness of his reflec- 
tion. In a survey ranging over so vast a field one will hardly expect, 
indeed, to find everywhere the exactness of the specialist; and there is 
much to suggest that, since the foundations of Dr. Hill's historical 
scholarship were laid, busy years of action have interrupted the close- 
ness of his attention to the progress of research. One still reads in his 
pages of the letter of Pope Anastasius to Clovis (p. 53), of the Prag- 
matic Sanction of Louis IX. (p. 389), of the fabled imperial claims 
of Pope Boniface VIII. (p. 397). If he lays stress on the "Edict of 
Milan" (pp. 19-21), as there is still ample warrant for doing, it is 
without apology to Seeck; and, regardless of Langlois and of Finke, his 
Philip the Fair is still, and without question, " a despot without con- 
science or morality " and " a greater administrative genius than France 
had yet possessed" (pp. 393, 399). But what is much more striking 
is the industry, the insight, and the thoroughness with which, on the 
whole, even in this vast introductory field, he has acquainted himself, 
as to all points cardinal to his theme, with the best and the latest in 
the teeming literature of his subject. As for petty slips, such as the 
turning into a " monastery of St. Coelius " (p. 62) the Roman monastery 
of Gregory the Great on the Coelian hill, or the placing of Spoleto " in 
Southern Italy", they are exceptionally few. 

A classified list of authorities, appended to each chapter, suggests 
the sources on which the author has chiefly relied and facilitates further 
research. There is room, of course, for only a selection, and many 
an important title is lacking; but those named are well chosen and 
helpfully discussed. At the end of the volume are dynastic tables, a 
chronological list of treaties and other public acts, a careful index, and 
several crude but useful maps. 

The present volume breaks off with the death of Henry of Luxem- 
burg, in 1313. The actors in the drama of the nations are at last on 
the stage. The next volume, whose theme is " The Establishment of 
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Territorial Sovereignty ", must grapple with the plot itself and carry 
it far on toward the denouement. When it shall be in our hands the 
work of Dr. Hill as investigator and as interpreter can more fairly be 
judged. 

George L. Burr. 

Select Documents illustrating Medicci'al and Modem History. By 
Emil Reich. (London: P. S. King and Son. 1905. Pp. xvi, 

794-) 

Stubbs's Select Charters has become the mother of a whole race of 
source-books in the generation that has elapsed since 1870. Some of 
these have been illustrative material for schools, and the texts have 
therefore appeared in translation ; others have been for critical, tech- 
nical training, and embody the original texts, as is the present case. 
The purpose of all this variety of books has been the same in .great 
degree; but the point of view of the compiler and the method of group- 
ing the texts have been different. Some editors have followed chro- 
nological sequence ; others have associated the texts of a given epoch 
together; a third class has followed a national grouping; finally there 
is the institutional method. 

Dr. Reich has combined the last two methods, not always happily. 
Of the nineteen parts into which this volume is divided, three fall under 
the caption of institutional grouping, the residue being distributed by 
nations. The whole field of medieval and modern history, including 
England and America, is covered in this survey, although in the last 
case the texts are so few as to make the volume of little use for the 
study of English and American history. By what seems to be a re- 
versal of historical development Dr. Reich has begun his work in the 
modern field, part 1. being " International Treaties " ; then in part 11. 
he passes to church history, both medieval and modern ; and in part 111. 
returns to the beginning with a section devoted to " General Institutions 
of the Middle Ages ". The rest of the volume, as said above, is a 
classification by nations. It is difficult to understand what tests the 
editor has used in the classification of the documents here published, 
or why he has selected the termini as he has. The treaty of West- 
phalia is the initial text of the book. But why omit that of Cateau- 
Cambresis, which is the true groundwork of modern Europe? The 
Baron De Ruble has devoted an entire volume to the history of this 
treaty alone ; and its bearing upon the international relations of France, 
Spain, England, and the Empire, in the century before 1648, is very 
important. Why also omit the peace of Paris of 1856, surely an inter- 
national instrument, since the volume comes down as late as 1871 ? And 
why relegate the texts of the treaty of the Pyrenees, of Amiens, of 
Tilsit, to the French section, when their articles were of international 
importance? Parts 11. and v. make an arbitrary and awkward divorce 
of historical processes which were largely the obverse and reverse sides 
of the same thing. The former division pertains to " Church History " ; 



